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BARNARD  STATUE  OF  LINCOLN  g 

BY  GERTRUDE  GUTHRIE  TREADWAY' 


It  WT5E  mite  of  a boy  was  born  in  the 

/\  shadow  of  the  great  struggle  which 
was  to  weld  a nation  into  union. 
Before  this  morsel  of  humanity 
could  walk  steadily,  before  his  vision  had 
widened  beyond  his  mother’s  face,  the  great 
man  who  had  stood  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
wisely  and  justly  guiding  the  country  during 
its  political  upheaval,  was  sacrificed  to 
maniacal  fanaticism,  yet  the  great  benefi- 
cent spirit  of  democracy  lived  on  after  its 
embodiment  in  the  rugged,  simple,  kindly 
Lincoln  was  martyred  in  a cause  which  has 
set  forth  to  the  world  the  ideal  of  true  de- 
mocracy. 

History,  in  the  unfolding  and  develop- 
ment of  a reconstructed  nation,  has  inter- 
preted to  the  world  the  great  thought  which 
inspired  Lincoln.  It  has  remained  for 
George  Gray  Barnard,  born  almost  in  the 
shadow  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  great 
leader,  to  interpret  his  personahty  and  make 
it  for  a time  permanent  in  bronze. 

The  tall,  gaunt,  ungainly,  awkward  figure 
of  Lincoln  unveiled  lately  in  Cincinnati  is 
an  interpretation  of  Lincoln  the  man.  There 
is  in  it  none  of  the  grandeur  of  the  states- 
man or  mightiness  of  the  ruler.  It  repre- 
sents the  strength  and  genuineness  of  a 
mighty  man.  Mrs.  Lincoln  is  said  to  have 
made  her  husband’s  clothes.  The  sculptor 
has  not  smoothed  out  one  wrinkle  which  the 
angular  shoulder  blades  and  the  rugged 
knees  pressed  into  the  homemade  garments. 
The  beauty  of  the  statue  is  that  of  truth  and 
sincerity  of  purpose.  These  qualities  show 
in  the  great,  patient  hands  and  the  rugged 
face  which  is  that  of  a seer.  The  monu- 
ment stands  looking  down  the  busy  thor- 
oughfare of  Cincinnati,  surrounded  on  one 
side  by  the  old  residences  which  formerly 
were  the  homes  of  the  most  cultured  and 
favored  of  the  city,  and  on  the  other  side  by 
the  Union  Bethel  Home,  wliich  gives  succor 
to  the  unfortunate  of  the  great  throng  of 
struggling  humanity,  and  the  Anna  Louise 
Inn,  the  beautiful  boarding  home  for  self- 
supporting  young  women.  At  the  rear  are 
busy  factories  where  men  and  women  are 
taking  their  part  in  the  economic  growth  and 
independence  of  our  country  through  the 
value  of  their  labors;  to  one  side  stands  a 
great  modern  public  school  so  that  school- 
cl^dren  on  their  way  in  and  out  of  the  build- 
ing which  brings  them  together  in  their 
studies  that  they  may  become  useful  citi- 
zens gaze  at  the  characterful  face  with  the 
eyes  which  are  vision-sighted  and  the  hands 
that  were  wont  to  labor,  and  the  feet  that 
trod  the  lowly  walks  of  fife  until  called  upon 
to,  lead  the  forces  of  a country  into  strong, 
purified  national  life. 

It  seems  symbohcaUy  fitting  that  the 
monument  to  the  Great  Democrat  should 
stand  where  aU  these  varying  elements  of 
human  life  merge  and  mingle.  The  great 
bronze  figure  is  there  within  the  playground 
of  the  people;  the  piibhc  recreation  park  of 
the  children  of  the  streets  is  at  its  feet.  It 
seems  to  gaze  down  the  husthng  thorough- 
fare serenely,  intently,  calmly,  as  if  beyond 
the  dust  and  the  smoke  the  eyes  saw  the  di- 
vine in  man  overcoming  aU  earthhness  and 
unworthiness  as  the  soul-beauty  of  the 
great  Lincoln  overcame  the  seamed  ughness 
of  his  countenance  and  molded  his  homely 
features  into  beauty.  This  manly  beauty  as 
it  is  portrayed  by  Barnard,  one  of  the  few 
great  sculptors  which  America  has  produced, 
is  felt  and  loved  by  the  beholder.  It  enters 
into  the  life  of  the  onlooker  and  becomes  an 
inspiration  to  him.  to  accomphsh  the  ideal 
as  this  simple,  great  man  did  it,  through  the 
love  of  fellow  man  which  erases  self. 

As  a httle  boy,  Lincoln,  to  George  Gray 
Barnard,  was  merely  a man  who  had  lived 
next  door  to  his  grandparents  and  who  in  the 
course  of  events  had  happened  to  become 
great. 

To  the  children  of  to-day  Lincoln  stands 
as  a great  ideal.  It  is  a httle  difficult  to 
reahze  that  he  can  have  been  a real,  com- 
mon, everyday  man  and  have  lived  in  a way 
similar  to  the  fives  of  other  poor  boys  and 
girls. 

Time  has  emphasized  the  heroic  until  it  is 
as  a far-reaching  influence;  a world-wide 
principal  that  we  know  the  great  Lincoln. 
In  the  statue,  which  is  twice  fife-size,  the 
sculptor  has  recreated  the  man  Lincoln  in 
all  his  natural  lineaments,  so  that  when  we 
gaze  at  the  huge  bronze  the  very  breath  of 
fife  seems  to  be  under  the  wrinkled  frock 
coat;  the  bony  shoulder  blades  look  as  if 
they  might  move  if  one  gazed  long  enough 
and  the  figure  seems  that  of  a man  looking 
into  the  distance  for  the  deliverance  of  na- 
tions. 

The  little  boy  who  was  to  become  Amer- 
ica’s foremost  sculptor  began  to  ponder 


when  very  young  upon  the  vastness  of  the 
things  about  him  just  as  other  boys  and 
girls  have  thought  and  questioned. 

A delightful  old  sea  captain,  who  looked 
much  like  Santa  Claus,  but  with  more  dig- 
nity, was  his  chief  friend  and  companion 
during  his  early  days.  This  old  captain 
was  a scholar  and  reader.  He  taught  the 
boy  to  know  and  classify  all  the  shells  which 
they  two  found  in  wanderings  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan  when  the  Barnard 
family  lived  in  Chicago  while  George  was 
still  a very  little  boy.  Later  on,  when  the 
fascination  in  shells  had  been  outgrown, 
Barnard  became  interested  in  bird  fife  as  he 
had  opportunity  to  observe  it  in  the  Iowa 
marshes  near  the  parsonage  to  which  his 
father,  as  a Presjiyterian  minister,  had  been 
called  from  Chicago. 


The  boy  loved  the  outdoors.  He  wan- 
dered all  about  the  edges  of  the  marshes, 
often  wading  into  the  rushes.  Many  an 
evening  at  sunset  he  stood  neck  high  in  the 
reeds  and  grasses  watching  the  sun  sink  over 
the  water  and  the  fringe  of  green  marsh 
vegetation.  As  he  thus  stood  filling  his  soul 
with  the  beauty  of  his  surroundings  he  was 
imbibing  the  greatness  and  the  vastness 
which  he  was  afterward  to  express  in  the 
work  of  his  powerful  sculptures. 

In  the  glorious  evenings  in  which  day  and 
night  exchange  influences  he  watched  the 
day  birds  of  the  marsh  come  home  to  the 
nest  and  the  birds  of  the  night  wdng  their 
flight  into  the  darloiess  unafraid,  each 
species  of  bird  living  its  fife  after  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  special  kind  of  energy. 

He  came  to  know  the  language  of  the 
birds,  to  interpret  their  calls,  and  to  know 
their  manner  of  fife.  Sometimes  he  killed 
them,  not  wantonly,  but  in  order  to  study 
the  plan  of  their  structure.  Even  as  a little 
fellow  he  had  the  bent  of  the  scientist.  He 
must  search  and  know.  As  young  as  six 
years  he  had  begun  to  stuff  and  preserve 
bird  specimens.  By  the  time  he  w'as  nine 
years  old  he  had  conceived  and  worked  out 
the  idea  of  building  up  a wire  frame  similar 
to  the  bone  structure  of  the  bird  instead  of 
stuffing  the  body.  He  is  conceded  to  be  the 
first  naturalist  to  use  the  modern  method 
of  making  a wire  skeleton  for  momiting 
specimens  of  animal  fife.  His  mother  used 
to  drive  out  almost  every  day  from  Musca- 
tine, in  which  she  remained  with  the 
younger  children,  to  the  camp  where  her 
husband  and  the  men  were. 

One  day  as  George  put  a load  of  wild 
ducks,  which  they  had  shot  for  food,  into 


the  buggy,'  he  told  her  that  the  men  had 
made  him  the  camp  cook. 

“Do  they  want  to  starve?”  she  exclaimed, 
well  knowing  that  when  the  kettle  should  be 
boding  for  supper  young  George  w'ould,  like 
as  not,  be  dreaming  head-high  in  the  grasses 
of  the  marshes. 

As  the  beauty  and  organization  of  nature 
began  to  be  plain  to  him,  the  beauty  and 
greatness  of  man  began  to  be  understood  by 
the  boy  reaching  out  for  the  truth  of  fife. 
Lincoln  had  been  a familiar  topic  in  the 
family.  As  Barnard  grew  older  the  great- 
ness of  the  man  and  the  power  he  had  been 
in  his  country,  and  still  is  in  the  w'orld,  took 
hold  of  his  imaginative,  creative  mind.  The 
poetic  beauty  of  the  expanses  of  the  marsh 
and  the  sky  wdiich  he  had  drunk  in  on  sum- 
mer sunset  evenings  helped  him  to  inter- 
pret the  soul-beauty  that  dictated  the 
thoughts  of  the  great  mind  which  man 
know's  as  Lincoln. 

In  the  statue  which  is  given  to  the  world 
is  the  strength  and  the  beauty  of  nature’s 
man,  the  strong,  natural  man  of  woods  and 


hills  and  out-of-doors,  humanity’s  man,  as 
he  is  interpreted  by  the  poet-artist  who 
drew  his  inspiration  direct  from  the  great 
breadth  of  vast  stretches  of  earth  and  sky 
and  water. 

A man  who  had  lived  ahvaj’s  in  walled 
streets  could  not  have  put  into  the  inter- 
pretation of  Lincoln  the  rugged,  tender 
beauty  wdiich  is  in  every  lineament  of  the 
great  bronze  figure. 

The  statue  was  unveiled  in  a dense  crowd 
of  the  populace  composed  of  peoples  of  al- 
most all  nationalities  w'ho  are  contributing 
to  our  national  strength  by  home  influences, 
their  industrial  efforts,  and  their  patriotic 
support  of  the  national  ideal.  Among  the 
school  children  who  sang  national  airs, 
thousands  strong,  w'ere  the  faces  of  Jews, 
Gentiles,  blacks,  showing  the  tj'pes  of  every 
nation,  and  yet  all  united  in  homage  to  the 
great  ideal  of  liberty  and  democracy  as  it 
had  been  made  to  five  for  us  in  the  im- 
mortal influence  of  the  Great  American. 

George  Gray  Barnard  believes  that  none 
but  an  American,  and  at  that  an  American 
W'ho  had  struggled  liis  way  through  hard- 
sliip  and  privation,  could  interpret  Lincoln 
to  the  world.  Of  hardship  and  prh’ation 
the  boy  Barnard  had  sufficient  to  round  out 
and  develop  his  character.  When  he  was 
only  ten  years  old  he  acted  in  the  very  early 
mornings  as  janitor  for  two  churches,  his 
father’s  and  another  in  the  town.  tWth  the 
money  he  ivas  able  to  earn  in  this  and  Y'a- 
rious  other  little  ways  he  clothed  himself. 
When  he  was  only  twelve  he  was  made 
taxidermist  of  the  Academy  of  Iowa  be- 
cause the  professors  recognized  that  he 
knew  more  from  his  own  obsen'ation  and 
experiment  about  mounting  and  prescri'ing 


bird  specimens  than  the  old-fashioned  scien- 
tist who  W’as  in  charge  of  the  school  labora- 
tory plodding  along  in  the  accepted  method 
of  stuffing  skins  with  cotton. 

When  young  Barnard  was  fourteen  he 
did  his  first  piece  of  sculptor  work  from  hu- 
man fife.  The  model  was  his  little  sister. 
She  did  not  want  to  sit  still,  so  her  brother 
bribed  her  by  giving  her  pieces  of  candy 
when  she  became  restless. 

This  first  study  is  now  at  the  home  of  his 
father  and  mother  in  Madison,  Indiana. 
The  base  of  the  model  is  the  old  kitchen 
washpan  covered  with  clay.  The  support 
for  the  neck  is  a section  of  an  old  broom 
handle.  Thrilled  with  success  in  getting 
this  likeness  of  the  little  sister.  Barnard  de- 
termined that  he  wanted  to  become  a 
sculptor.  When  he  told  his  mother  what 
he  wished  to  do,  she  said  in  amazement, 
“Son,  you  know'  your  father  cannot  pay 
for  the  schooling  that  will  be  necessary.” 

With  that  bigness  which  is  a part  of  his 
nature,  he  answered:  “I  would  never  let 
father  and  you  use  j’our  money  to  help  me 
study.  I will  make  m}'  own  waj'.” 

And  he  did — every  cent  of  it  from  the 
time  he  was  fourteen  j'ears  old. 

Young  Barnard  went  to  Chicago  and  was 
bound  out  in  the  old-fashioned  way  to  an 
engraver.  He  got  three  dollars  a iieek  the 
first  two  years  and  sLx  dollars  a week  the 
third  year.  Out  of  this  he  paid  all  his  fil  - 
ing expenses  and  managed  to  save  eighty- 
seven  dollars.  From  this  amount  he  paid 
for  a nine-months’  course  at  the  Chicago 
Art  School  and  lived  besides. 

\Wiile  he  was  a student  there  during  this 
nine  months  he  sold  a study  for  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  ^^'ith  this  amount  he 
went  to  Paris  to  study.  It  is  characteristic 
of  Ids  big,  generous  nature  that  j-ears  after, 
when  he  sold  his  first  great  piece  which 
made  him  well  Icnown,  he  sent  the  monej'  to 
his  father  and  mother  for  the  purchase  of  a 
home. 

To  George  Gray  Barnard,  the  great 
American  sculptor,  belongs  the  honor  ac- 
corded to  no  other  artist,  of  having  his 
work  presented  to  four  countries.  The 
original  of  the  Lincoln  statue  was  given  to 
the  city  of  Cincinnati  recently  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Taft.  Replicas  of  this 
work  have  been  presented  to  France,  to 
England,  and  to  the  new  Russian  democ- 
racy. 

It  w'ill  seem  like  a good  omen  for  the  Great 
Democrat  to  look  down  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  Russia  of  the  people,  even 
as  his  spirit  has,  during  half  a century, 
guided  and  influenced  the  growth  of  true 
democracy  in  the  nation  for  which  he  gave 
his  fife. 


One  Hour  a Day 

“O,  WHAT  wonders  have  been  [lerforuied 
in  ‘one  hour  a day,’  ” says  Marden.  "One 
hour  a day  withdrawn  from  frivolous  pur- 
suits and  profitably  employed  would  enable 
an}'  man  of  ordinary  capacity  to  master 
a complete  science.  One  hour  a day  would 
make  an  ignorant  man  a well-informed  ncui 
in  ten  years.  One  hour  a day  would  earn 
enough  to  pay  for  two  daily  and  two  weekly 
papers,  two  leading  magazines,  and  a dozen 
good  books.  In  an  hour  a day  a Ixiy  or  girl 
could  read  twenty  pages  thoughtfully — over 
seven  thousand  pages,  or  eighteen  large  vol- 
umes, in  a year.  An  hour  a day  might  make 
all  the  difference  between  bare  existence  and 
useful,  happy  living.  An  hour  a da\'  might 
make — nay,  has  made — an  unknown  man  a 
famous  one,  a useless  man  a benefactor  to 
his  race.  Consider,  then,  the  mighty  po.ssi- 
bilities  of  two — four — I'cs,  six  hours  a da}' 
that  are,  on  the  average,  thrown  awa}'  !>}■ 
young  men  and  women  in  the  restless  desire 
for  fun  and  diversion.” 


How  Nerve  Energy  is  Wasted 


So  many  people  needle.ssly  and  recklessly 
waste  their  neiwe  energ}'.  They  drum  the 
chair  or  the  desk  with  their  fingers  or  tap 
the  floor  with  their  toes.  They  hold  their 
hands.  They  sit  in  a rocking-chair  and 
rock  for  very  dear  fife.  If  they  go  upstairs 
they  make  the  w'hole  body  do  the  work  that 
was  intended  only  for  the  legs.  If  they 
wTite  or  sew,  they  get  down  to  it  with  a 
vengeance  and  contract  their  brows  and 
WTinkle  their  foreheads  and  grind  their 
teeth. 

If  they  have  an  unusual  task  to  do,  they 
screw  and  contract  and  contort  ever}' 
muscle  of  the  body,  making  themselves 
tense  and  rigid  all  over,  when  the  work  re- 
quired but  one  set  of  muscles  or  perhaps 
the  mind  only,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Wasting  nen’e  energ}'!  Frittering  it 
away  I 

Little  things,  to  be  sure.  But  little  things 
have  a way  of  adding  themselves  up  into 
big  things. — Medical  Talk. 


